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Federal  Health 
Strategy  Lacking 

The  total  U.S.  health  budget  for 
Fiscal  1974  is  about  $22  billion,  yet 
the  elderly  now  pay  more  out-of 
pocket  for  medical  care  than  before 
the  birth  of  Medicare  in  1966. 

"The  point  I  am  trying  to  make," 
said  a  top  federal  health  official  last 
spring  "is  that  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  ...  we  have 
not  solved  the  problem;  we  have  not 
developed  adequately  any  federal 
health  strategy." 

Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Minn.,  re¬ 
torted  that  "I  realize  it  has  limitations 
.  .  .  (but)  Medicare  was  a  godsend. 
1  do  not  care  if  you  do  make  some 
mistakes.  You  could  not  make  half 
as  many  mistakes  in  medical  care  as 
you  do  on  one  battleship;  not  one. 

BUILD  DESTROYERS 

"Why  can  we  afford  ...  to  give 
Litton  a  $182  million  advance  loan 
with  no  interest  to  build  some  de¬ 
stroyers,  but  we  cannot  build  a  hos¬ 
pital  or  a  medical  school  to  provide 
for  doctors?  I  just  do  not  understand 
the  priorities,"  Humphrey  told  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Edwards,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Health  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW). 

Let's  consider  some  statistics: 

#  Among  the  more  industrialized 
nations,  the  U.S.  ranks  16th  in  death 
of  infants  during  the  first  year  of 
life;  27th  in  life  expectancy  of  males; 
12th  in  life  expectancy  of  females. 

#  The  disability  rate  for  families 
below  the  poverty  level  is  at  least 
50%  higher  than  for  families  with 
income  above  $10,000. 

(Continued  on  page  2) 


(LePelley  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  ©  1973. 
TCSPS.) 

LEGISLATIVE  ROUNDUP 

#  Military  Authorization.  In  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  votes  since  the 
ABM  (Anti-Ballistic  Missile)  in  1969, 
the  Senate  Sept.  26  approved  (49-46) 
an  amendment  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont.,  to  cut 
U.S.  overseas  troop  levels  by  40% 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  military  authorization  bill 
(H.R.  9286)  was  defeated  later  the 
same  day,  however,  on  a  44-51  final 
vote.  The  next  day,  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  (48-36)  an  amendment  by 
Sens.  Humphrey,  Minn.,  Cranston, 
Calif.,  and  Byrd,  W.Va.,  to  cut  over¬ 
seas  land-based  troops  by  about 
23%  or  110,000  by  Dec.  31,  1975. 

Also  on  Sept.  27,  an  amendment  by 
Sen.  Thomas  McIntyre,  N.H.,  to  cut 
$885.4  million  of  the  $1.5  billion 
(Continued  on  page  4) 


Indochina  War: 
Overt  to  Covert 

BY  EDWARD  F.  SNYDER 

On  August  15,  in  compliance  with 
Congressional  legislation  reluctantly 
signed  by  the  President,  U.S.  military 
planes  dropped  their  last  load  of 
bombs  on  Cambodia.  Thus  ended 
the  first  phase  of  the  post-war  war 
which  began  after  the  Vietnam  peace 
agreements  were  signed  in  Paris  Jan¬ 
uary  27, 1973. 

During  this  1973  phase  of  U.S. 
military  activity  in  Cambodia  more 
than  239,000  tons  of  bombs  were 
dropped  in  35,410  sorties.  Six  U.S. 
military  personnel  are  publicly  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  killed  and  four  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action.  Countless 
thousands  of  Cambodians  have  been 
killed,  injured,  and  made  homeless. 

SECOND  PHASE 

The  second  phase  of  the  post-war 
war  is  now  in  full  swing  in  Cambodia 
where  civil  war  rages,  and  in  South 
Vietnam  where  violence  and  repres¬ 
sion  continue,  fueled  by  aid  and  arms 
from  outsiders. 

Few  believe  the  Thieu  government 
in  Saigon  or  the  Lon  Nol  government 
in  Phnom  Penh  could  survive  for 
long  without  the  current  massive 
transfusions  of  American  money  and 
arms.  Yet  at  the  moment  on  Capitol 
Hill  most  members  are  content  to  re¬ 
joice  that  the  bombing  has  stopped. 
Few  are  prepared  to  examine  seriously 
the  implications  of  continued  U.S.  aid. 
Details  of  the  commercial  import  pro¬ 
gram,  the  crux  of  U.S.  support,  draw 
only  yawns.  Even  direct  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  repressive  Saigon  police 
and  prison  system  has  so  far  failed  to 
muster  the  votes  to  end  it.  U.S.  para¬ 
military  aid  is  now  euphemistically 

(Continued  on  page  3) 
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ECONOMIC  HELP  TO  CHILE  WENT  DOWN;  MILITARY  AID  UP 

Aid  to  Chilo  and  Latin  America,  1968-1972 
from  U.S.,  Worid  Bank,  and  Inter-American  Deveiopment  Bank 
(in  Milliont  of  Dollars) 


1968 

1989 

1970 

1971 

1972 

CHILE 

Official  U.8.  Economic  and 
Multilatarai  Aid* 

112.8 

123.8 

101.7 

20.6 

11A 

Total  U.S.  Military  Asaiatanca 

7.8 

11.7 

0.8 

5.7 

12.3 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Official  U.S.  Economic  and 
Multilatarai  Aid 

1,846.0 

1,689.6 

2,198.0 

2,047.3 

2,672.9 

Total  U.S.  Military  Aaaiatanca 

76.4 

45.2 

23.4 

74.7 

90.8 

As  the  table  above  shows,  while  economic  aid  to  Latin  America  generally  increased  bet  ^een 
1968  and  1972,  assistance  to  Chile  decreased,  particularly  following  President  Allende's 
election  in  September,  1970.  This  decline  continues  in  estimates  for  1973  and  1974.  At  the 
same  time,  U.S.  aid  to  Chile's  military  establishment  was  increasing.  The  table  shows  clearly 
from  U.S.  government  sources  that  U.S.  treatment  of  Chile  over  the  last  few  years  has  not 
been  typical  of  its  treatment  with  respect  to  economic  assistance  to  other  nations  of 
Latin  America. 

*  Includes  all  official  U  S.  non-security  loans  and  obligations  and  loans  made  through  the  World  and  Intar- 
American  Development  Banks.  United  Nations  contributions,  which  remained  relatively  small  throughout 
($3.7  million  average),  are  excluded.  Source:  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID),  May,  1973. 


(Cont'd  from  p.l) 

#  A  child  bom  into  poverty  in  the 
U.S.  has  twice  the  chance  of  dying 
before  age  35  as  a  child  bom  into  a 
middle-income  family. 

Mrs.  Karen  Davis,  a  research  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Brookings  Institution, 
told  Humphrey's  Consumer  Econom¬ 
ics  Subcmte.  that  current  federal  pro¬ 
grams  help  millions  of  people  pay  for 
medical  care,  but  they  have  three 
major  flaws: 

(1)  They  are  extremely  uneven  in 
coverage  and  benefits. 

(2)  They  provide  little  protection 
against  catastrophic  medical  expenses. 

(3)  The  tax  subsidy  program  offers 
large  benefits  to  the  rich  and  little 
to  the  poor. 

She  said  that  "Medicare  does  not 
protect  old  people  from  the  expenses 
of  hospitalization  or  extremely  serious 
illness  .  .  .  Medicare  individuals  must 
pay  20%  of  the  physician  charge  even 
if  the  charge  runs  into  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  .  .  .  Private  duty  nur¬ 
sing  care  and  out-of-hospital  drugs 
are  not  covered  at  all.  .  .  ." 

Added  Edwards:  "We  have  to  rec¬ 
ognize  a  couple  of  things— one,  the 
delivery  of  health  care  services  is  no 
better  today  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
We  have  not  solved  that  problem. 
The  manpower  problem  is  every  bit 
as  bad  today  as  it  was  10  years  ago 
...  1  think  the  cost  factor  has  con¬ 
tinually  gone  up.  We  have  not  solved 
that  problem." 

Humphrey  charged  later  that  "The 
federal  government  has  the  ways  and 
the  means  to  raise  the  revenues  if  it 
wants  to  do  it,"  adding  that  "if  we 
do  not  do  something  about  this.  We 
will  have  to  raise  taxes. 

WHERE  RAISE  TAXES? 

"Well,  where  do  you  want  to  raise 
them?  Here  or  back  home?  Do  you 
want  to  raise  them  on  Exxon  or  do 
you  want  to  raise  them  on  the  income 
of  Fred  Swanson,  aged  65?  That  is 
the  question.  Do  you  want  to  raise 
the  taxes  on  people  who  are  getting 
billions  and  billions  of  profits,  as  the 
recent  corporate  estimates  show — in¬ 
credible  profits?  Or  do  you  want  to 
raise  it  on  Grandpa  or  on  his  grand¬ 
son  v'ho  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
house?" 

HOOVER  COMMITTEE 

The  history  of  national  health  care 
legislation  goes  back  to  1928  when  a 


committee  established  by  President 
Hoover  to  study  costs  of  medical  care, 
said  a  national  system  was  needed. 
Truman  proposed  national  health 
care  in  1945,  followed  by  20  years 
of  successful  attacks  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  on  what  it  called 
"Socialized  Medicine." 

An  Eisenhower  commission  report¬ 
ing  on  health  needs  of  the  nation  said 
"The  genius  for  organization  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  American  life  in  general 
is  conspicuous  in  health  services  by 
its  absence." 

Over  20  pieces  of  health  legislation 
were  passed  during  the  Johnson  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but  they  fell  far  short 
of  national  health  care  except  for 
Medicare  (for  the  elderly)  and  Medi¬ 
caid  (for  the  indigent). 

Action  on  national  health  insur¬ 
ance,  which  was  expected  to  have  top 
priority  in  the  health  field  in  1973, 
was  stymied  by  a  crush  of  other  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  House  Ways  &  Means 
Cmte.  The  committee's  full  schedule 
probably  will  prevent  initial  hearings 
on  the  subject  until  late  this  year  or 
in  1974. 

SIX  HEALTH  PROPOSALS 

Most  major  proposals  of  the  92nd 
Congress  have  been  reintroduced  with 
modifications,  but  the  Administration 
at  Newsletter  press  time  was  putting 
final  touches  on  an  entirely  new  plan 
— one  of  six  major  health  insurance 
proposals  now  current: 


(1)  Administration  proposal.  Health 
Insurance  Partnership.  Would  make 
medical  coverage  compulsory  for 
most  employed  persons,  and  would 
make  more  limited  coverage  avail¬ 
able  to  poor  families,  but  only  those 
with  dependent  children.  HEW  esti¬ 
mates  40  million  people  would  not 
be  covered.  Covered  services  would 
be  limited  and  many  services  would 
not  be  covered  at  all. 

(2)  Health  Care  Insurance  Act 
(American  Medical  Assoc.  Plan) 
S.  444;  H.R.  2222.  Everyone  in  U.S. 
would  be  eligible  with  benefits  the 
same  for  poor  and  non-poor.  Financ¬ 
ing  still  to  be  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis  with  no  provision  for  limiting 
health  care  costs.  High  administrative 
costs  seem  built  in  with  no  consumer 
role  in  decision  making. 

(3)  The  National  Health  Care  Ser¬ 
vices  Reorganization  and  Financing 
Act  (H.R.  1)  (American  Hospit^ 
Assoc,  and  Rep.  A1  Ullman,  Ore.)  All 
employers  (except  governments)  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  an  approved  package 
of  health  insurance  for  their  full-time 
employees.  While  coverage  is  exten¬ 
sive,  it  is  fractionalized  depending  on 
employment,  income  and  age  status. 
Excluded  unemployed  would  include 
migrants  and  domestic  workers. 

(4)  Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance 
Act  (Sen.  Russell  Long,  La.,  and  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Cmte.)  (S.  1416).  Would 
extend  major  medical  coverage  to 
people  insured  under  Social  Security 
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termed  "Postwar  Indochina  Recon¬ 
struction"  by  the  Administration, 
thus  further  confusing  members  of 
Congress. 

SOME  LEGISLATIVE  GOALS  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  1973: 

1.  Cut  funds  for  U.S.  Military  aid 
to  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

(In  millions  of  doliars) 

AdMin.  Houm  8«fl.  CmI*. 

RaqiMst  Voted  Rocommii. 

South 

Vietnam 

&  Laos  1.600  1.300  952 

(revised) 

Cambodia  181  181  150 

After  House/Senate  conferees 
agree  on  authorization  figures,  the 
battle  on  military  funds  will  shift  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Cmtes.,  where  military  aid  to  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  should 
be  cut  further. 

2.  Cut  funds  for  U.S.  economic  aid 
to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam¬ 
bodia  back  to  those  needed  for  strictly 
humanitarian  refugee  and  child  care 
needs  ($107  million  at  a  generous 
maximum);  allocate  other  funds  only 
as  national  councils  of  reconciliation 
and  concord  are  created  under  the 
January  ceasefire  agreement. 

(Millions  of  dollars) 

Admin.  Houm  Sm.  Cmlo. 

RoquMt  Voted  Rocommon. 

South 

Vietnam, 

Cambodia, 

&  Laos  632  632  376 

After  a  compromise  on  differing 
Senate  and  House  figures  is  reached, 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit¬ 
tees  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  will  act.  They  should  cut  the 
funds  and  write  in  stringent  restric¬ 
tions  to  assure  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  humanitarian  purposes  only. 

3.  Initiate  fact-finding  hearings  on 
U.S.  aid  for  police  and  prison  sys¬ 
tems,  the  commercial  import  program, 
and  the  role  of  Food  for  Peace,  Asian 
Development  Bank,  Export-Import 
Bank,  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  in  supporting  unrepre¬ 
sentative  and  repressive  regimes  in 
Indochina. 

Contact  your  nearest  AFSC  re¬ 
gional  office  to  obtain  the  slide  show 
on  the  "Post-War  War"  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  American  Friends  Ser¬ 
vice  Committee.  It  gives  detailed 
facts  about  continuing  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment.  Show  it  to  friends,  neighbors, 
and  community  leaders. 


Some  Legislative  Lessons 


Some  legislative  lessons  gleaned  from 
the  nine-year  Indochina  struggle  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  in 
August,  1964  to  the  Cambodian  bomb 
half  in  August,  1973: 

#  legin  the  Icgisiativc  struggle  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hopeless  the  odds.  In  August, 
1964  only  two  out  of  504  Senators  and 
Representatives  voted  against  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  (Wayne  Morse, 
Ore.,  and  Ernest  Gruening,  Alaska). 

#  Urge  key  committee  chairmen  to  take 
up  the  cause.  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  (Ark.) 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Cmte. 
and  his  Committee  made  tremendous 
contributions  to  public  education  through 
legislative  hearings  and  amendments. 

#  Don't  expect  the  ludktary  to  check 
the  President  on  tou^  foreign  policy 
decisions.  Despite  countless  opportuni¬ 
ties,  the  courts  ultimately  ducked  the 
issue  every  time  on  the  Indochina  war. 

#  Focus  on  the  pursestrings.  Against  a 
determined  President,  sense  of  Congress 
resolutions  and  floor  speeches — though 
they  may  have  educational  value — are 
like  chaff  in  the  wind  so  far  as  ending  a 
war  is.  concerned.  Cutting  off  appropri¬ 
ated  funds  is  the  only  effective  ch^k. 

#  Remember  it  takes  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  end  a  war.  Although  the 
Senate  several  times  in  1972  voted  to 
cut  off  funds  in  close  votes,  the  battle 
in  the  House  in  1973  was  the  decisive 
phase.  At  times  every  vote  was  essential 
—one  crucial  anti-war  vote  was  won  on 
a  204-204  tie  vote.  In  (he  House,  the 
Democratic  Caucus  played  a  significant 


role  in  nudging  party  leaders  like  Speaker 
Carl  Albert  and  key  committee  chairmen 
like  Thomas  Morgan  (of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Cmte.)  into  anti-war 
positions. 

#  Only  after  it  b  convincingly  dear  that 
the  public  is  decisively  against  a  war  pol¬ 
icy,  will  Congress  contradict  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  1971  Congress  followed  die 
President  rather  than  public  opinion  polls 
which  showed  strong  majority  support 
for  the  McGovern  proposal  to  end  the 
war.  When  Congress  finally  voted  to 
cut  off  funds  in  1973,  polls  were  showing 
huge  margins  against  the  bombing. 

#  Mainline  lobbying  groups  represent¬ 
ing  labor,  farm,  b^ness,  a^  education 
stuck  to  their  special  interests  and  re¬ 
mained  largely  aloof.  It  was  left  to  in¬ 
dividual  Icadm  within  dtesc  groups  to 
form  or  join  special  anti-war  groups  like 
Business  Executives  Move  for  Peace.  The 
religious  community,  despite  its  many 
shortcomings,  exhibited  the  earliest, 
strongest,  and  most  consistent  opposition 
to  the  war. 

a 

#  Citizen  faith  in  government  leader¬ 
ship  has  been  profoundly  shaken  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  restored  for  years.  Al¬ 
though  Watergate  now  climaxes  citizen 
disenchantment,  many  people  remember 
that  the  winners  in  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions  of  1964,  1968,  and  1972  promised 
peace  but  delivered  more  war. 

#  Congress  needs  new  people  and 
changed  attitudes  to  assure  that  it  will 
take  a  more  serious,  independent,  and 
prompt  role  in  exercising  its  Constitu¬ 
tional  authority  over  war-making. 


Javits,  N.Y.).  Would  provide  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  national  health  in¬ 
surance  program  through  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  Medicare  program 
to  the  general  population.  Benefits 
would  be  broadened  to  include  certain 
services  not  presently  covered  under 
Medicare.  The  bill  is  filled  with  ex¬ 
pensive  deductibles  and  it  prices  poor 
people  out  of  the  health  market. 

The  FCNL  currently  is  preparing  a 
proposed  policy  statement  on  health 
care,  the  result  of  efforts  by  a  joint 
task  force  of  the  FCNL  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC).  The  proposed  statement  came 
before  the  FCNL's  Fall  Conference, 
Sept.  28-30,  in  New  Hampshire  and 
will  be  brought  before  the  FCNL 
Annual  Meeting  in  Washington  in 
January. 

(6)  The  National  Health  Insurance  (For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
And  Health  Services  Improvement  health  care  bills,  write  to  Harold 
Act  of  1973  (S.  915)  (Sen.  Jacob  Confer,  FCNL  Human  Rights  Secy.) 


and  their  dependents.  No  primary 
care  would  be  provided.  Consumers 
would  have  no  voice  in  policy.  Has 
a  steep  deductible:  Patient  would  pay 
for  the  first  60  days  of  hospital  care 
and  each  family  would  pay  for  the 
first  $2,000  of  medical  expenses  each 
year. 

(5)  Health  Security  Bill  (S.  3;  H.R. 
22)  (Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  Mass.; 
Rep.  Martha  Griffiths,  Mich.,  and 
over  40  major  national  organizations.) 
Everyone  living  in  the  U.S.  eligible 
for  benefits.  Most  services  covered. 
Financing  by  a  Health  Security  Trust 
fund  established  with  employer, 
employee  and  self-employed  taxes 
matched  by  Federal  general  revenues. 
But  questions  arise  about  how  much 
national  consumer  input  there  would 
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Trident  submarine  program  was  de¬ 
feated  47  to  49. 

The  Senate  earlier  approved  by 
voice  vote  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale,  Minn.,  to  attack  the 
top-heavy  military  command  struc¬ 
ture.  The  amendment  says  that  as 
far  as  practicable,  any  reduction  in 
armed  forces  personnel  be  carried  out 
by  the  same  percentage  figure  in  all 
grades. 

Sec  the  November  Newsletter  for 
a  larger  discussion  of  military  spend¬ 
ing,  particularly  on  this  year's  major 
battle  over  manpower. 

#  Labor-Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  (HEW).  A  battle  neared  its  finale 
in  early  October  on  a  move  to  over¬ 
ride  an  expected  veto  by  the  President 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 
The  House-passed  version  (H.R.  8825) 
is  $1.25  billion  more  than  the  Pres¬ 
ident  wanted  to  spend  on  needed  do¬ 
mestic  programs.  But  the  override 
struggle  suffered  when  Congress 
failed  in  September  to  override  vetoes 
on  emergency  medical  services,  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  disaster  loan  bills. 

#  Minimum  Wage.  Prospects  of  a 
compromise  minimum  wage  bill  this 
year  were  unsettled  in  early  October 
following  failure  of  Congressional  at¬ 
tempts  to  override  the  President's  veto 
of  a  bill  (H.R.  7935)  that  would  have 
brought  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20 
per  hour  by  1974  and  would  have 
extended  benefits  to  about  6.7  mil¬ 
lion  new  workers.  The  President  had 
said  that  raising  the  salaries  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  lowest  paid  workers  by  40  cents 
an  hour  (in  the  first  year)  would  be 
inflationary.  Living  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  about  30%  since  the  present 


#  Thirtieth  Anniversary  programs 
this  fall  include:  Oct.  20,  Ridgewood, 
N.J.;  Nov.  2-4,  Greensboro,  N.C.; 
Nov.  9,  Boston  College;  Nov.  10, 
Philadelphia,  Rep.  Edward  Biester, 
Pa.,  speaker;  Oskaloosa,  la..  Sen.  Dick 
Clark,  la.,  speaks;  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
special  event  honoring  E.  Raymond 
Wilson,  FCNL  Executive  Secy.  Emeri¬ 
tus;  Nov.  17,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield,  Ore.,  is  the  speaker. 

#  Follow-up  financial  appeals  have 
been  distributed.  Our  budget  sit¬ 
uation  is  tight.  Will  you  respond 
with  an  extra  donation  or  Newsletter 
subscription? 

#  The  FCNL  Annual  Meeting  will 
be  held  next  Jan.  24-27  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Center,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Make  plans  now  to  attend. 


$1.60  minimum  for  most  non-farm 
workers  took  effect  in  1968. 

#  Rhodesian  Chrome.  A  vote  was 
expected  at  Newsletter  press  time  on 
S.  1868  (31  co-sponsors  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate)  affirming  the  U.S.  obligation  to 
carry  out  UN  sanctions  against  Rho¬ 
desia.  The  U.S.  imports  Rhodesian 
chrome  in  violation  of  the  sanctions. 
Reps.  Charles  Diggs,  Mich,  and  Don 
Fraser,  Minn.,  planned  hearings  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  Rhodesia.  H.R. 
8005  (109  co-sponsors  in  the  House) 
calls  for  restoration  of  U.S.  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  sanctions.  A  vote  may 
come  during  October  or  November. 

#  Oceans  and  Seabeds.  The  FCNL's 
Friend-in-Washington  program  •  on 
Oceans  and  Seabeds  says  "We  need 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  S.  1988 
and  H.R.  8655  which  call  for  a  U.S. 
200-mile  fishing  jurisdiction  by  other 
means  which  would  not  hurt  the  Law 
of  the  Sea"  (proposal  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  authority,  to  be  discussed  at  the 
United  Nations  later  this  year).  Ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  keep  two 
bills  (H.R.  9;  S.  1134)  in  committee. 
The  measures  would  allow  firms  to 
dig  priceless  manganese  nodules  from 
the  ocean  floor  before  an  international 
agreement  is  reached. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  induilM 
Frieeda  appointe<l  bj  22  FriencU 
Yearly  Meeciaaa  and  by  10  otber 
Frieada  orgaaiaatioaa  ia  tbe  United 
Statea.  Expreaaiona  of  Hewa  in  tbe 
FCNL  Wmskirngum  Nemtittter  are 
anided  by  tbe  Statenaent  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  tbe  Coea 
nilttee.  Seeking  to  follow  tbe  lead* 
iaga  of  the  Spirit,  tbe  FCNL  apeaka 
for  itacif  and  for  like-nainded 
Fricnda.  No  organiaation  can  apeak 
oIBcially  for  the  ReUgiona  Seclaty 
of  Frieada. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Edhort  Panl  Brink.  Coatrib- 
ntorat  Edward  F.  Snyder,  Harold 
Confer,  Sally  Findley,  Fraacea  Nedy, 
Alice  Stoat,  Dorla  Broam.  245  See- 
ood  St^  NJL,  Waebington,  D.  C 
20002.  Snbeeription  $5.00  per  year, 
$8.00  abroad  (air  naail).  Single 
eopiea  50#.  Pnbliahrd  nHmthly 
except  Angnat-Seplendter,  when  it 
ia  combined.  Telephonei  (202) 
547-4343. 


#  The  FCNL's  Fall  Conference  in 
New  Hampshire  in  late  September  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  special  programs  hon¬ 
oring  the  Committee  on  its  30th  anni¬ 
versary.  The  FCNL  was  founded  in 
1943  to  bring  religiously  motivated 
concerns  to  bear  upon  the  decisions 
made  by  government. 


anniversary  z 


FCNL  NEWSLETTER  SERVICE 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Eleven  Newsletters  annually,  including: 

#  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  Congress  #  Voting  Rec¬ 
ord  of  each  Member  on  key  issues  #  Listings  of  major 
Committee  assignments. 

Send  your  order  today.  One-year  subscriptions  $5.00  ($7.00 
in  Ill.-Wis.  where  a  State  Newsletter  is  included)  $8.00 
abroad,  by  airmail.  Contributions  (not  deductible)  above 
Newsletter  price  are  welcome.  Gift  subscriptions  are  en¬ 
couraged.  (Please  Print.)  Friends  Committee  on  National 
[legislation,  245  2nd  St.,  N.E.;  Washington,  D.  C.  20002. 
Naitie . 


Several  FCNL  30th  Anniver¬ 
sary  programs  this  fall  include 


#  Nov.  10,  Oskaloosa,  la., 
speech  by  Sen.  Dick  Clark,  Iowa. 

#  Nov.  17,  Richmond,  Ind., 
talk  by  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  Ore. 

#  Nov.;^10,  Sandy  Spring,  Md., 
special  event  honoring  E  Ray¬ 
mond  Wilson,  FCNL  Exec.  Secy. 
Emeritus. 
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